THE    DUKE    OF    WINDSOR
The newspapers used grand phrases to describe the final
result of the tour. The Englishman described the Prince as
"the greatest ambassador of his time/' and added that "he did
more to establish the relations between the masses of India
and the Crown on a solid basis of personal contact in four
months than edicts could have done in a generation/' If this
is true, it was because of his good nature, and because of his
democratic manner of approach. His easy address, which
would have been impossible in a permanent official, or in a
Viceroy, was engaging in such an illustrious visitor.
King Edward VII had referred to the British people as his
subjects, and King George spoke of his people. The Prince,
during these journeys, stepped down still further and usually
addressed his fellow-men. This freedom of manner, which
sometimes alarmed conventional governors, as much as it
delighted the mass of people, soon brought him popularity.
Men of a philosophic turn of mind might have commented
on this; they might have said that popularity is a fleeting sen-
sation and that it has nothing to do with respect and stable-
ness. But it was not until the end of King Edward VIIFs life
in England that this truth showed itself. While King George
slowly amassed a great bulwark of respect about him, because
of his character, his son gathered the gayer rewards of popu-
larity, which were to sustain him while he was heir to the
throne, although they were not enough to support him when
he became King.
It has been said that the Prince was sometimes deceived as
to the value of his success; that he mistook the gay accident
of popularity for calm esteem and that his self-confidence
flourished accordingly. If this is true, he cannot be blamed,
for the tumult in which he was forced to live was beyond
human endurance.
There were no frowns for the Prince of Wales in Ceylon.
He needed no guards as he stood in the burning sun to greet
a thousand old soldiers, or as he walked at night, unperturbed,
along streets that were rivers of light. He travelled to Kandy
by train and, out of every hut, cooled beneath the palms,
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